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THE CRAYON, 



defensive. We must take the poor, honest emigrant as 
well as the moral and mental canaille of Europe, both of 
which classes find in this country opportunity for social 
display, and be thankful for new blood, if it be sometimes 
coarse or polluted. We hope it wilt be borne in mind that 
the social explosions which appall us occasionally arise not 
from the freedom which people now enjoy, but from the ab- 
sence of freedom that has crippled the moral and mental 
nature of previous generations, dwarfing man, and making 
dolls of woman. Let us not join in the groans of the timid, 
who are frightened by the roarings of the wild beasts in an 
American menagerie. There are Tan Amburghs in our 
arts, our industry, our literature, in the sects of our Protest- 
ant religion, who will tame them all — but, we are afraid, 
not without some good-natured, racy Punch, who may help 
to kill the beast by laughter rather than by slaughter. 

DOWN THE LANE. 

Thekb, where a hidden garden lies, 
Seen through the bows of the hawthorn trees, 

There delicate odors faintly rise, 
And die away on the scented breeze; 

Far from the noise of the busy street, 

The hopes of a quiet household meet ; 

And the cool green turf is sprinkled o'er 

With the daisy to the cottage door. 

The sun shines there with a deeper hue 
On the dark grey walls and the twinkling pane, 

And later lingers the morning dew, 
And softer falls the glittering rain 

On the casements where the ivy vine 

And the climbing rose and the jasmine twine, 
, "That, flushed with the bloom of the summer air, 

Open in fragrance and beauty there. 

The chimes float out on the perfumed gale 

With a mellow cadence and silvery strain ; 
And the traveller leans on the garden pale 

And the dreams of his youth return again : 
For they sleep till the echoes of music bring 
The scattered thoughts from their wandering: 
His heart is calmed by the soothing spell 
Swayed through the air by the village bell. 

Thus in each heart the sunshine falls 

On a fertile nook in a shadowed place, 
And within the depths of its mossy walla 

Bloom the hopes and the prayers that give it grace. 
And if blessed by the notes of a simple strain 
It will break into blossoms of beauty again, 
The dewy tears will. tell how deep 
Was the power that touched that leaden sleep I 

E.B. R. 



One must possess great resources of mind and heart in order 
to relish sincerity when it wonnds, or to practise it without 
giving offence. Few people have self-abnegation enough to 
endure truth and to tell it.— Vauvenargues. 



PAINTING IN TEMPERA. 

Gilding-, etc — The splendor of gold and gilded embellish- 
ment lias been largely introduced into the arts of all nations. 
Mr. Layard tells ns that the Assyrians were prodigal of its em- 
ployment. The Egyptians used it, and we read of it frequently 
in the Bible. The solid precious metal was- lavished by the 
Greeks in their chryselephantine (or gold and ivory) sculpture* 
Every schoolboy can talk of " the golden house of Nero ;" and 
one of the principle features of the art and decorative work of 
the middle ages was the profuse employment of gold. The era 
from the earliest Christian period to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century may be termed literally (certainly not symbol- 
ically) the golden age in Art. In the ancient Mosaics, gold be- 
hind glass, was used for the ground; or, perhaps more properly 
speaking, background, and the dresses. The Byzantine and 
early Italian pictures, missals, and wall-paintings were similarly 
adorned, though the gold is so thickly covered with dark var- 
nish on some Byzantine pictures as to be scarcely recognizable. 
This decoration was retained, although kept more subordinate, 
long after the introduction of oil-painting. Dominico Gliirlan- 
daio was the first, according to Tasari, who discovered the 
method of imitating gold with colors. This is somewhat singu- 
lar, seeing that this great master was originally a goldsmith.* 
One of the disadvantages of gold applied to pictures is, that it 
gives, especially when seen in situations where it reflects the 
light, a peculiar heavy leaden effect to the subjects or portions 
painted, and destroys the beauty of the colors and the harmony 
of the picture by its superior brilliancy. 

In the early pictures, the proportion of the surface covered 
with the precious metal far exceeded that over which the colors 
were spread. Even in the Augustan age, the indulgence in the 
tempting richness of gold could scarcely have been carried so 
far as in the works of Christian art of the fourteenth century. 
The painters of this period used gold so generally, that figures 
in gold dresses, with shining glories round their heads, were 
placed upon gold backgrounds (indicative of the open air), 
without any shadow "cast" from the figures. The most im- 
posing example of the application of gold in the National Gal- 
lery may be seen in the large altar-piece by Andrea Orcagna. 
In the early Frankish or Carlovingian MSS., silver is frequently 
blended with gold. The backgrounds in the oldest Italian pic- 
tures (Sienese school) is pure, smooth gold; a characteristic 
borrowed from the most richly illuminated MSS. of the same 
period; but subsequently the gold had patterns or diapers 
stained, embossed (as in bookbinding), or painted on it. When 
the background was not gold, it was diapered occasionally, as 
in the extraordinary painting preserved at Wilton House, be- 
lieved to be the work of a foreign artist, but which contains the 
most authentic portrait of our Richard II. The gold and 
diapered backgrounds have been revived by He3s and other 
modern painters of the German school; and in Mr. Holroan 
Hunt's already famous picture, "The Light of the World," the 
head of our Saviour is encircled with a golden nimbus. In 
Greek (Byzantine) works and the earliest Italian paintings, even 

* Many of the greatest sculptors, painters, and architects of the best 
period in Italy, either issued from the goldsmith's workshop, or suc- 
cessfully practised the goldsmith's art. We need only mention, in 
addition to Ghirlandaio, Brunelleschi, Lucca della Robbia, Gbiberti, 
Paolo Ccello, Antonio del Follajuolo, Andrea del Verocchio, and 
Cellini. 



